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When one -takes the trouble tt[ investigate even cursorily he 
is struck with the fact that the gttateat successes in the business 
world have come about througUntition-wide organization. Even 
national barriers are breaking down before this modern trend of 
business methods. 

It should require no argument to prove that what is true of 
all other lines of bu^ness is equally true of the printing industry; 
the fact should be self-evident. 

Working alone, the individual can do nothing to advance the 
general welfare. The independent local association of a few or 
even of all those engaged in an industry in a town can do little 
more. But when a substantial majority is combined under one 
banner and all are working for the general welfare, wonders can 
be accomplished. 

There is but one international association of master printers. 
It is the United Typothetie and Franklin Clubs of America, and 
its work extends throughout the United States and Canada. The 
association, in its annual conventions, through its various com- 
mittees, and through the work of its organizers and field-men, 
takes up and carries to a satisfactory outcome questions of office 
system, costs, standardization, time requirements, trade abuses, 
efficiency, and everything affecting the interests of the trade. . 
This work is of untold value to every printer, whether he is a 
member or not; but it is of immensely greater value to the mem- 
bers. You can not a&ord to hold aloof from the United Typothetse 
and Franklin Clubs of America. For information write to 
SECRETARY U. T. & F. C. A. 

550 Transportation Bldg. 

Chicago, III. 
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This booklet was originally issued by the United Typothette 
of America because it was believed that it would be the means of 
saving a considerable amount of time in the composing-rooms of 
the membership, and would at the same time be helpful to the 
office force and department heads in general. This, the third 
edition, retains all the valuable features of the former editions 
and includes much additional information. Printers, proof-read< 
ers, writers, estimators, teachers, advertising- men. stenographers 
^any one, in fact, having to do with writing and printing — will 
find this style-book an invaluable aid. 

Former editions were published for printers only, and the 
why and wherefore, while generally obvious, were not explained. 
Now that the scope of the work has been broadened sufficiently 
so that ad. writers, teachers, stenographers, and others, will hnd 
it of value as a book of reference, more attention has been given 
to explaining the reason for adopting given rules. 

The present volume, treating, as it does, of subjects to which 
little or no attention is given in educational institutions, wilt be 
found of great value in schools and colleges. No matter what 
walk of life he decides upon, the graduate who studies and com- 
mits tf> memory the few simple rules given in this book will read 
and understand the English language better, and wilt talk and 
write more intelligently and correctly, and with greater elegance, 
than those with even superior educational advantages who do not 

In compiling the rules regarding style, the highest authorities 
and the best usage were drawn upon. Goold Brown's Grammar 
of English Grammars, the most thorough and exhaustive treatise 
on the English language ever written, and the Standard Diction- 
ary, form the basis of the rules for "style." The greater part of 
the pages devoted to style relate to matters concerning which 
differences of opinion — or, perhaps better, entire lack of opinion 
—have made uniformity and standardiaation impossible if any 
attention is paid to cost. Such matters are treated in a way that 
will expedite the work, insure uniformity, and aid greatly in giv- 
ing to the finished product that touch of refinement and good 
taste which all printing should have. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 

AND 

OFFICE STYLE 



(See 






1. Write your name on every proof you turn in. 

2. In galley-lines operators will put galley number, name of 
job, name of operator, date, size of type, and job number, thus; 
GAL. 1— STYLE-BOOK— BARBER— 10-15-'15—8pt.-^424. 

ABBREVIATIONS 

3. (o) Abbreviate military and civic titles when preceding a 
tuU name; as, Dr. John Smith; Gen. U. S. Grant. Spell them 
out when they do not precede a full name; as. Doctor Smith; 
Colonel Bryan. 

4. (a) Abbreviate Company when character & is used; as, A. 
J. Johnson & Co. When short & is not used, spell out company; 
as, Todd-Davis Company. 



) Abbreviate 


names of sta 


ites and tei 




xcept Alaska, 


Idaho, Iowa, 


and Utah, 


as foUows: 


Ala. 


Me. 




0. 


Ariz. 


Mass. 




Okla. 


Ark. 


Mich. 




Ore. 


Cal. 


Minn. 




Pa. 


Colo. 


Miss. 




R. L 


Conn. 


Mo. 




S. C. 


D. C. 


Mont. 




S. D. 


Del. 


Neb. 




Tenn. 


F!a. 


Nev. 




Tex. 


Ga. 


N. C. 




Va. 


111. 


N. n. 




Vt. 


Knn. 


N. H. 




Wash. 


Ky. 


N.J. 




W. Va. 


U. 


N. M. 




Wis. 
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6. (tf) Use lb. for pound or pounds when the words are abbre- 

7. (a) Etc., not &c. 

8. (c) The abbreviations used in the Metric system o! weight? 
and measures are as follows: 

Ceutigram, eg. 

Centimeter, cm., (cm', square centimeter.) 
Cubic centimeter, c. e. 
Gram, gm. 
Hectogram, hg. 
Hectoliter, hi. 
Hectometer, hm. 
KiloHter, kl. 
Kilometer, lim. 
Liter, I. 
Meter, m. 
■ Millimeter, mm, (mm', square millimeter; mm', cubic milli- 

Myriagram, myg. 
Myrialiter, my!. 
Myria meter, mym. 

CAPITALIZATION 
See also "Tabular Work." 

9. {a) In capitalizing, the style should be down except when 
special instructions to the contrary are given. Wayne county, 
Clyde river, New York Central railroad, state, president, etc. 
But capitalize the full corporate title when it is given: as. The 
Chicago & North-Western Railroad Company. 

10. {a) Capitalize words designating definite regions: as, the 
Orient, the boundless West, the Gulf Coast. Lower-case eastern 
New York, northern Maine, and similar phrases. 

11. (4) Capitalize names of important events and things: as, 
the Reformation, the Revolution, the Middle Ages, the Union, 
the Government. 

12. (i) Capitalize the names of political parties: as, Republi- 
can, Democratic, etc. 

1-1. (d) Capitalize titles of nobility when referring to specific 
persons: as, the Prince of Wales. 

14. (rf) Capitalize lilies preceding names: as, President 
Roosevelt, Doc-tor Jones; iHit not the president of ihe Erie rail- 
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15. (d) CapitaUze specific titles: as, Thank yoii, Professor; 
the Colonel will soon be here. 

16. (i) CapitalizeChurch, when used as opposed to the world. 

17. (d) Capitalize the principal words and the last word In 
titles of books, plays, lectures, pictures, and newspaper and maga- 
zine articles. 

18. (4) Capitalize fanciful names given to states, cities, etc.: 
as, the Keystone State; the Crescent City. 

19. (d) Capitaliie First ward, Fifth street, Third regiment, 
and the like. 

20. (d) In compound words capitalize each word If it would 
be capitalized when standing alone. 

21. (a) Put a.m. and p.m. in lower-case. 

22. Id) Use capitals for genus and lower-case for species: 
as. Staphylococcus pyogenes, Bacillus coli communis, etc. 

CITATIONS 

2'i. (d) In citing pages or years, commas between the figures 
mean that only the pages or years actually shown are to be con- 
sidered. If an en dash is used the figures appearing and all that 
have been omitted are meant. Thus, "Code of Civil Procedure, 
pp. 20, 24, 36," refers to the three pages only; while "General 
Statutes, pp. 147-153," means all the pages from 147 to 153 in- 
clusive. 

24. (a) Citations must appear as follows: 
I Kings, Iv, 3; Acts, ii, 4. 

Hamlet, act iv, scene 3. 
Art. IX, Sec, 9. 
■ The State, ex ret. Jones, v. Eld. Co., 56 Kan. 325. 
Thompson v. Dundy el al., 21 N. Y. 79. 
national Bank v. Murphy, 54 Iowa, 728. 
Osier, Modern Medicine, vol. viii, pp. 26, 27. 

COMPOUNDS 

25. i_d) Fractions, when both numerator and denominator are 
less than twenty-one, should be compounded: as, one-half, three- 
tenths, etc. But when the word is used In speaking oE a specific 
thing, omit the hyphen: as. One half of my page is leaded brevier 
and the other half solid six-point. When the numerator or de- 
nominator exceeds twenty, omit the hyphen; as, twenty-five 
thirty-seconds; fifteen sixty-fourths. 
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2R. (f) Use hyphens in all cases such aa the following: two- 
inch boar<l, three-year-old colt, well-known man, 5(HI-volt cur- 
rent, etc. Two words used as a noun should either appear solid 
or with the hyphen, and it is not always easy to decide which 
form is the better: as, blood-vessels, germ-cells, sick-room, din- 
ing-car, finger-nail, composing-room, pressroom. In a general 
way it may be said that when both words are of one syllable only, 
the tendency is to join them without the hyphen, while if either 
is of two or more syllables the hyphen is more often used; but 
the above examples show that the usage is by tio means uniform. 
(See Standard Dictionary, pp. xv, xvi.) 

27. (o) Make today, tomorrow, tonight, one word. 



See bUo "Indentli 



DASH-RULES 

and Spacing." 



28. (fl In no case use a dash-rule longer than four pica ems 
under a heading. The dash-rule at the close of an article should 
be at least twice as long as the dash under the heading following. 
See "Indention and Spacing" for space to be placed about dashes. 



DATES 

29. (a) In dates omit d, th, and St, when the year is given; as, 
October 9, 1906. Use them when the year is omitted; as, the 
work must be shipped October 20tb. 

30. (a) Make it 2d and 3d, not 2nd and 3rd. 

31. (a) In giving a series of two or more years express them 
thus: 1906-07, not 1906-7. 



DIVISION OF WORDS 

32. (a) Avoid all two-letter divisions except in very n 



33. (a) Never divide a word pronounced as one syllable: as, 
changed, drowned, etc. 

34. (a) Do not divide at the end of more than two consecu- 
tive lines. 

35. (o) While in some eases the addition of s to form the 
plural of a word — as eases, horses, etc. — forms an additional syl- 
lable, such words must not be divided. 
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INDENTION AND SPACING 

Sm >Im> "Quota tloDs." 

36. (a) In all measures to and including 26 ems pica, indent 
paragraphs one foundry p[ca em, regardless of the size of the type. 

36-a. (a) Typewriter operators will indent ail paragraphs 
five spaces only. (See "Special Rules for Stenographers," page 
18.) 

37. (a) Avoid wide spacing. There ts no more occasion for 
wide spacing between words in machine-set matter than in hand 
composition. 

38. (a) Use only an en space after the number or letter in 
numbered or lettered paragraphs. 

3S-a. (a) In numbered paragraphs typewriter operators will 
use a single space. 

39. (a)' When the citations in law cases are paragraphed in- 
dent them four ems of the type used; indent the run-over five ems. 

40. (i) Put from one to three more leads under a dash than 
over it. Dashes must be slightly above the center of the space 
they occupy. 

40-a. (a) Typewriter operators will see that the space o( two 
' blank lines appears over a dash and three under it. 

41. (h) Put almost or quite twice as much space over a head- 
ing as under it. 

41-a. (a) Typewriter operators will see that twice the num- 
ber of lines of white space is used over a heading as is used under 

42. (a) Thin space between tetters of initial abbreviations: 
as, M. D., B. A., LL. D., a. m., p. m., etc., except on newspaper 

43. (a) Do 'not use spaces in chemical formulas. 

44. (a) When extracts, letters, committee reports, and the 
like, are set in smaller type, place one lead more than the regular 
leading before them and two leads more than the regular leading 
after them. Except, that when they relate equally to the matter 
preceding and following, the extra space both above and below 
should be two additional leads. 

45. (i) Where a dash or heading is cither over or under a 
quad-line the quad-line (or white space) counts as part or all the 
spacing required. 

46. (a) Such contractions as "you'll," "I'd," "didn't," 
"that 's," and the like, will take a four-em space between the 

n and the complete word, except in newspaper work. 
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"Don't," "won't," "shan't," and the like, take no space. The 
reason (or leaving out the space in these last is that either the 
sound changes or no complete word remains to divide from the 



47. (j) Put only an en space after the colon and semicolon, 
and also after the question-mark and the exclamation-point, ex- 
cept that the last two take an em space when they close a sen- 
tence; the space, of course, to be increased or diminished as the 
line is widely or closely spaced. One space on the typewriter is 
the same as the printer's en space. 

48. Short words must have the same amount of space on each 

ITALICS 

49. (a) Set names of newspapers, magazines, and books, in 
italic, and do not quote them. 

50. (a) Words and phrases from foreign languages are to be 



LENGTH OF LINE, OR MEASURE 

52. The size given on the job-ticket (or instruction sheet) 
shows the way the lines are to run. It the site is 5ix8i the lines 
run the short way of the stock ; If it is 8Js.^J they run the long way. 

POSSESSIVE CASE 

53, (k) Singular nouns ending in s take an apostrophe and 
another s to show the possessive case. King James's reign; 
Jones's scales; Bass's ale; Chambers's encyclopedia. 

PUNCTUATION 

Sm alM "Tabular Work." 

54. (l) The conjunction does nol take the place of the comma 
in a series of words. "John, James, and Thomas, are here;" 
"black, red, blue, and yellow, were the colors selected;" are the 

55, (m) Words in pairs take a comma after each pair, includ- 
ing the last: as, "type and case, stick and rule, chase and quoins, 
planer and mallet, were in evidence." 

12 
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56. (a) In a list o[ articles and prices, or articles and weights, 
or names and addresses, or any similar matter, which is, in print- 
ers' parlance, "run in," use a comma after the name of the article 
and a semicolon after the price or weight: as, "Coffee, 10 lb.; 
sugar, 25 lb.; potatoes, 2 bu.; dour, 4 bbls." 

57. {») Do not use a period alter nicknames; as, Sam, Tom, 
Jack. 

58. (o) Do not -use a period after Roman numerals, except 
when they mark paragraphs or other divisions. 

59. (p) Words and phrases inclosed in marks of parenthesis 
are to be punctuated according to the sense, and not by a set 
rule. Some times punctuation- marks are used before the first 
curve and inside the last one; some times but one mark is needed, 
in which case it will follow the second curve; some times no 
marks at all are required. "Bed-sores, gangrene, cedema (either 
with or without nephritis), and eczema on the face, are common," 
is correct, because the parenthetical clause refers to and explains 
"cedema" only. "Whatsoever relates to derivation^ to the 
sounds of letters, to prosody, (as punctuation, utterance, figures, 
versification, and poetic diction,) found no place in his 'compre- 
hensive system of grammar,' " is also correct, for the words in- 
side the curves refer to all the matter preceding them and not 
merely to the word "prosody." "The word is to be reckoned as 
a long syllable, and not (as Wells would have it) a short one," is 
another correct form; for here, reading the sentence without the 
words inside the curves, no mark of punctuation is required after 
"not," and therefore none should be used when the explanatory 
parenthetical clause is included. Of the three examples noted 
the first and third are most common; and each is correct in its 
place. 

60. (a) Brackets [ | are used to inclose explanatory words or 
phrases occurring in quoted matter. When so used the quota- 
tion is not to be broken. "Science they [the ladies] do not pre- 
tend to," is a quotation that shows this use of the brackets. 

61. (;) Brackets are also used when one parenthetical clause 
occiA-s inside another. "In the decisions mentioned above, 
(.Manhattan v. Railway Co., 25 Minn. 119, [38 N. W. Rep, 15,] 
and cases cited,) the meaning of the statute is clearly set forth," 
is a sentence showing the brackets thus used. 

62. (j) Dashes are often used to set oflt a parenthetical clause. 
When they are, and when a comma would be placed after the 
word immediately preceding the first dash were the clause omit- 

1.3 
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,ted, insert the comma, and also use the same point just before 
the last dash. If no mark would be used were the parenthetical 
clause omitted, then none is required with it. 

63. (a) When a line closes with a colon do not use a dash also. 

Note.— This style-book is not a treatise on punctuation, and thereCore 

specific rules lor tbe use of marlis □( punctuation are not given. Correctly 

used, the comma and semicolon, more Iban any of tbe other polnU, bring 

out clearly the meaning o[ written language— provided, ol course, the author 

jrreclly p 



of pi 



: of c. 



o the < 






The I 






gracefully ai 



I should he found amon 



QUOTATIONS 

64. (r) Periods and commas following the last word of a quo- 
tation always precede the quotatlon-liatks. The other points 
precede then when the whole sentence is quoted, and follow 
them when the last word or clause is quoted. Example: Tbe 
telegram read, "Come at once." Does the telegram read, "Come 

65. (a) In quoted poetry the marks of quotation at the be- 
ginning of a line must be set into the indention-space, so that the 
first words of lines with the same indention will be indented 
evenly; thus: 

"Lives there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
'This is my own, my native land'?" 



SPELLING 

66. Substitute e for the diphthong x in hemorrhage. 

67. Retain the diphthong ce in oedema, cesophagus, coetiac, 
diarrhoea, and similar words. 

68. Use diphthong a: in anaemia, fiecal, haemoptysis, haemate- 
mesis, and similar words. 

69. Omit the final s in afterward, toward, upward, down- 

n toilet, 

in curette, burette, pipette. 
n micFoscopic, macroscopic, therapeutic, 
73. Retain final al in physiological, anatomical, pathological, 
histological, etc. 
14 



70. Omit the final te 

71. Retain the final ti 

72. Omit the final al ir 
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74. Use eu in leukocyte, leukemia, leukocytosis. 

75. Use gram, dram, milligram, centigram, program, e 

76. Use toxin, not toiine. 

77. Use er in diameter, fiber, meter, millimeter, c 
center, theater, etc. 

78. Draft, not draught. 

79. Use technique, not technjc. 

80. Rale, role, debris, do not require accented tetters. 

81. Use "to" in solution, as in 1-to-lOOO carbonate solution. 

82. Use i-rays, not x-ray, 

83. Use disk, not disc. 

84. Final /, /, or s. Monosyllables ending in /, /, or s, pre- 
ceded by a single vowel, double the final consonant: as, sta_ff, 
mill, pass; muff, knell, gloss; off, hiss, puss. 

Exceptions. — The words def, if, and of, are written with single 
/; and as, gas, km, jvas, yes, his, ii, this, us, pus, and thus, with 
single I. So but, for the flounder; nul, for no, in law; sol, for sou 
or sun; and sal, for salt, in chemistry, have but Che single /. 

85. Words ending in any other consonant than /, /, or s, do 
not double the final letter: as, mob, nod, dog, sum, sun, cup, cur, 
cut, fix, whiz. 

Exceptions, ^V!ii double the consonant in ebb, add, odd, egg. 
inn, err, burr, purr, butt, buss, and some proper names. 

86. Doubling. Monosyllables, and words accented on the 
last syllable, when they end with a single consonant preceded by 
a single vowel, or by a vowelafter^u, double their final consonant 
before an additional syllable that begins with a vowel: as, rob, 
robbed, robber; fop, foppish, foppery; squat, squatter, squatting; 
thin, thinner, thinnest; commit, committed, committing; sviim, 
swimming. 

Exceptions. — X final is never doubled. When the derivative 
retains not the accent of the root, the final consonant is not al- 
ways doubled: as, pre fer', pref erence. 

87. No doubling. A final consonant, when it is not preceded 
by a single vowel, or when the accent is not on the last syllable, 
should remain single before an additional syllable: as, toil, toil- 
ing; visit, visited; differ, differing. 

88. Final It. Final II is peculiar to monosyllables and their 
compounds, with the few derivatives formed from such roots by 
prefixes; consequently, all other words that end in I must be 
terminated with a single I; as, cabal, logical, appal, excel, rebel, 
dispel, mogid, jackal, damsel, tinsel, tranquil. 

15 
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89. Final e. The final « of a primitive word, when this letter 
is mute or obscure, is generally omitted before an additional 
termination beginning with a vowel: as, remove, removal; rale, 
ratable; force, forcible; true, truism; sue, suitig; eye, eying; idle. 

Exceptions. — Words ending in ce or ge, retain the e before 
able or ous, to preserve the soft sounds of c and g: as, trace, trace' 
able; change, changeable; outrage, outrageous. So, from shoe, we 
write shoeing, to preserve the sound of the root; from hoe, hoeing, 
by apparent analogy; and, from singe, singeing; from tinge, tinge- 
ing, that they may not be confounded with singing and tinging. 
But to compounds and prefixes, as firearms, forearms, anteacl, 
viceagent, the rule does not apply. 

90. Final e. The final e of a primitive word is generally re- 
tained before an additional termination beginning witli a con- 
sonant: as, pide, paleness; edge, edgeless; judge, judgeship; lodge, 
lodgement; change, changeful; infringe, infringement. 

Exceptions. — When the e is preceded by a vowel, it is some 
times omitted; as in duly, truly, awful, argument; but much more 
frequently retained; as in dueness, trueness, blueness, rueful, shoe- 
less, eyeless. The word wholly is also an exception to the rule, 
for nobody writes it wholely. Judgment, abridgment, acknowl- 
edgment, are also exceptions, though there is plenty of authority 
(or the retention of the e before menl. 

91. Final y following a consonant. The final y of a primitive 
word, when preceded by a consonant, is generally changed into 
t before an additional termination; as, merry, merrier; pily, pitied; 
contrary, contrariness. 

Exceptions. — The rule does not apply to compounds, for while 
we write penniless, we also write pennyworth. Also, before ing, 
or ish, the y is retained to prevent the doubling of i; as, pity, 
pitying; baby, babyish. 

92. Final y following a vowel. The final y of a primitive 
word, when preceded by a vowel, should not be changed into i 
before an additional termination: as, day, days; coy, coyly; cloy, 
cloyed; boy, boyish; jay, joyful. 

Exceptions. — From lay, pay, say, slay, are formed laid, paid, 
said, staid. Daily is more common than dayly; but gayly, gayely, 
goyness, are often used and are 
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93. (a) Spell out the names of the months. 

94. (a) Spell out ages: as, twelve years. 

95. (a) Use figures in statistics: as, Of 152 operations, 76 
died and 76 recovered. 

96. (a) tn general, numbers containing less than three figures 
are to be spelled out, though when they occur in groups of three 
or more use figures. 

97. (a) Spell out indefinite amounts. 

98. (a) Numbers containing fractions or decimals should be 
put in figures. 

99. (a) Time of day should be put in figures, using a period 
between hours and minutes and a colon between minutes and 
seconds: as, 3.30 p. m.; 2:10 class. Periods of time, ages, and 
the like, must be spelled out: as, twenty-four hours, ten years, 
etc.; except that paragraph 96 applies to them also. 

100. Spell out county, street, avenue. 

TABULAR WORK 

101. (a) In tabular matter, center the figures in the columns 
as near as pos^ble while using no spaces smaller than ens. If 
there is an odd en extra place it at the left of the figure. 

102. (a) In tabular matter run leaders from rule to rule. 
102- a. (a) Typewriter operators must use periods in the 

space between the item and the figure when figures are in a col- 
umn and there are more than two spaces between the descriptive 
portion of the line and the figure. Example: 

OlEvM, 3 lb. a 20c M.80 

Pickles. 4 jars @ 40c 1.60 

103. (a) Leaders must never be used after the closing word 

or figure in the last column of a table. If the last column con- 
tains words, use a period after each; except omit the period if the 

104. (a) In tabular matter follow the same rules regarding 
capitalization that you follow in straight work. Do nol capital- 
ize words in a table merely because the work is tabular in its 

105. (a) In box-headings over tabular matter capitalize the 
first word only, if the heading is in lower-case; do not capitalize 
at all if the heading is in small caps, 

106. (a) Set the heading over the stub in tabular matter in 
caps. II the headings over the columns are compound in nature 

17 
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— that is, a general heading over two or more columns — set the 
general heading in small caps and the others in caps and lower- 
case Roman; if there are three headings in the compound set the 
second in caps and lower-case italic. 

107. (a) Do not cut boi-hcadings off from tabular matter. 

108. (a) When matter is leadered out with ordinary leaders 
having two or more, dots to the em, use no comma after the word. 
If leaders with one dot to the em are used, or if hyphens or 
periods widely spaced are used for leaders, place a comma after 
the word that immediately precedes the leaders. 

109. (a) When, in leader work, there is room after the word 
for but one dot, use a comma. Remember that a single dot is a 
period, and not a leader, and that a period has no more place 
between word and figure in leader work than it has in straight 
matter. (Typewriter operators should make note of this rule.) 

no. (a) Unless otherwise instructed, the top heading over 
tables is to be set in caps of the face the body of the table is set in. 

SPECIAL RULES FOR STENOGRAPHERS 

In writing a typewritten letter do not indent paragraphs 
more than five spaces. Four spaces are better. Typewriter 
operators should adopt the style of indention followed by the 
printers of books from time immemorial, the reason for which is 
obvious to any one who will give the matter a moment's thought. 
The following example will show why, aside from their unsight- 
liness, deep indentions are wrong: 

The field-man reports that he will be through on the 
third. 

There is every prospect that this will be one of the 
most successful organizations in the country. 

Now look at that word "third" standing there alone. It 
is n't connected with any thing. The correct way is: 

The field-man reports that he will be through on the third. 



Many typists, when writing a single-spaced letter, put an 
extra space between paragraphs. This extra space does no 
harm, but it adds nothing to the beauty of the typed page. It 
is better to follow the style universally used in the printing of 
books, because a white-line is often employed to show an entire 
change in the subject-matter. It is obvious that if a white-line 
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is always placed between paragraphs, regardless of the sense, it 
can not be used to separate the parts of a letter or other typed 
matter. Suppose, for example, a dealer writes to the Edison 
company for iaformation about the musical phonograph, and 
several paragraphs are required to make known his wants. Then 
suppose he indites several more paragraphs inquiring about the 
business phonc^tapb, an entirely diSereot machine. The two 
parts of the letter should be separated by a white-line. If a 
white-line is used after each paragrapb it is of course impossible 
to separate the two parts of the letter by such a line. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 

SEQUENCE OF THE PAGES OF A BOOK 

The order generally followed is: Half-title and blank page; 
frontispiece; full title and blank page or copyright notice; dedi- 
cation and blank page; preface; table of contents; list of illustra- 
tions; the text of the book; appendix; glossary; indent. 

A certificate of a limited edition should precede the half- 
title, as should a slip asking the recipient to accept the volume 
with the compliments of the author. 

A sheet of errata may follow the list of illustrations, though 
in some books it occupies the last leaf. 



Leaf and page are 
pages. A leaf applies 
printed or blank. 



LEAP AND PAGE 

ire not synonymous terms. A leaf is two 
to paper only; a page may be either 



FOR THE ESTIMATOR 

The following table shows (or all the sizes of type from 4J- 
point to 12-point, the number of Square inched In 1000 Ems; 
the number of Ems In a Square Inch of type; the number of 
Ems in 1 lb. of Type; the approximate number of Words In a 
Square Inch of type either Solid or Leaded with two-point 
leads; and the weight of two-point Leads in 1000 Ems of type. 
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RELATIVE NUMBER OP EMS TO PAGE 

A page of 12-poiDt, 24i40, contains 960 ems, aad the same 
size page if set in lO-point will contain 1,392 ems. To find how 
many pages a book set in one type will make if set In some other 
size type, multiply the ems in a page by the number of pages, 
then divide the total by the number of ems in a page of the size 
type you wish to use. The result will be the number of pages it 
will make. Example: 200 pages of 12-point, )Xx30, will contain 
108,000 ems. If the book were to be reset in 10-point you would 
divide 108,000 by 792 ems, and the result would be 137 pages. 
You would do this because 18x30 pica ems equal 21.6x36 10- 
point ems, and as it is a usage of the trade to take the next 
higher even em in case either dimension contains a fractional 
part of an em, we multiply 36 by 22, which gives us 792 ten- 
point ems per page. It may be well to mention here that allow- 
ance must be made to cover the gain or loss occasioned by one 
of the sizes being a face of type which is fatter or leaner than the 
other. This is a matter of percentage, and the allowance either 
way. may be determined by finding the number of ems of its own 
body occupied by the lower-case alphabet of each face, and then 
adding or subtracting the percentage found to be correct. 

Example: A page of 12-point IS x 30 ems contains 540 ems, 
and the alphabet (a to z) occupies a space of 13 ems. If set in 
a 10-point face with an alphabet occupying 13 ems of 10-point, 
the 200 pages of 12-point will occupy 137 pages. II, however, 
the 10-point alphabet occupies a space of 15 ems 10-point, the 
10-point is 15^s per cent fatter than the 12-point. It follows, 
therefore, that if set in this 10-point face the matter will occupy 
15^3 per Cent more pages than it would if both the 12-point 
and 10-point alphabets occupied 13 ems of their respective 
bodies. We find, then, that instead of 137 pages, the number 
theoretically correct, that In a 10-point 15^3 per cent fatter 
than the 12-point the matter will fill 156 pages,— that is, 137 
pages plus 15^3 per cent. 

The above is an important point to remember. Differences 
of as much as twenty-five per cent between fat and lean faces 



In estimating the number of pages a book will make if leaded 
with 6-tD-pica leads, add, for 12-point, one-sixth more; 11-point, 
two-elevenths more; 10-point, one-fifth more; &-point, one-fourth 
more; 7-point, two-sevenths more; 6-point, one-third more. 

If double leaded, double these quantities. 

25 
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LAYOUT FOR A BOOK-FORM 

Before type and proofs for a book are turned over to the 
stoneman the foreman or other party having the work in charge 
should make a pencil diagram similiar to the following: 
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6ii p/fi m^iam whtK t^mm^ 
faotjrutiert li)He»t 









Above is the layout for this booklet. Such a diagram shows 
the margins, the space to be placed in the gutters, and the 
trimming margins. It saves time and insures good work. 
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THE SYMMETRICAL PAGE. AND THE MARGINS 

Assuming that the type selection is the best possible for the 
work in hand, the questions of size of type-page and widths of 
margins come up for consideration. 

The ideal dimensions of a type-page may be readily deter- 
mined. A line drawn diagonally from upper right to lower left 
corner of the page should measure twice the width of the page. 
The dimensions of the type-pages of this pamphlet are 20x35 
picas. You will note that the diagonal line in the diagram here- 
with is almost exactly forty picas long. The page is perfectly 
proportioned. (In as much as the diagram is reduced one-half 
each way, the diagonal line is forty nonpareil ems in length.) 

The amount of white space in the margins of a printed book 
should not be much if any less than the total amount of surface 
covered by the printing, though the exigencies of business will 
not always permit this. The type-pages of this book cover a 
surface of 700 square picas. There are 630 square picasin the four 
margins. The proportion is a very pleasing one; it is, indeed, 
an artistic proportion. Any decided reduction in the amount of 
white in the margins would seriously mar the beauty of the page. 
A somewhat greater amount would not destroy its beauty. 

Finding the margins is not a difficult task. This book, it 
was decided, would be approximately 5x73 inches in size — 
30x46 picas. With the size of the trimmed leaf 30x46 picas, 
what width, in picas, should the type-page be? A moment's 
figuring showed that a measure of twenty picas would be right, 
for that measure gives us perfectly proportioned margins and 
type- page. 

In laying out the margins of a book page, start with the back 
margin. The back and head margins should be the narrowest 
of the four, except that the head margin may be slightly wider 
if type-page proportion and front- and foot-margin proportions 
will permit. The front margin must be perceptibly wider than 
the head margin, and the foot margin widest of all. So, having 
a page 20 picas wide to go on a leaf 30 picas wide, we have 10 
picas to be divided between front and back. Our type-page 
should tie 20 X 35 picas, though we may make it a trifle more or 
less than 35 picas if to get perfect margins we are forced to do so. 
We make a rough pencil diagram, and in five minutes' time 
find that perfect margins will be 4^ picas for the back, 4j for the 
head, 5) for the front, and 6} for the foot, and that these margins 
give us a perfectly proportioned type-page. 

27 
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Now in making ihis diagram we did more thaii find the 
dimeosiuns o( our ti-pe-ftage aad margins. At die same time we 
instructed the stoneman to put 9 picas in the back falters, II 
picas in the head gutters, 17 picas Jo the front gutters, and 15 
picas in the foot gutters; and, alao, we told tbe trinder that his 
trims top and l>ollom must each he a picxi, with a front trim of 
three picas. 

While every stoneman should be able to mate such a dia- 
gram, few of them are. .A diagram of this kind, if made by a 
competent printer, wiU not only insure a perfectly propottloned 
page, but will also save full half of the time ordinarily spent in 
laying out and locking up the form. 

SIZES OF FLAT WRITING-PAPER 

Flat Letter 10x16 

Flat Packet, or Packet Post 12x19 

Flat Foolscap, or Small Cap 13x16 

FUt Cap 14x17 

Crown, or Crown Cap 15x19 

Double Letter 16x20 

Demy 16x21 

Folio 17x22 

Double Folio 22i34 

Double Cap 17i28 

Small Double Cap 16i26 

Royal 19x24 

Super Royal 20i28 

Double Demy, narrow 16i42 

Double Demy, broad 21x32 

Elephant .23x28 

Medium 18x23 

Imperial 23x31 

Double Medium, narrow 18x46 

Double Medium, broad 23x36 

Double Royal 24x38 

Double Elephant 27x40 

Columbier.. , 23x34 

Atlas 26x33 

Antiquarian. , 31x53 

Cardboard 22x28 

Car-Card Cardboard 22x42 

2K 
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UNTRIMMED-LEAF SIZES 

Super Royal 32mo (trigesimo secundo) 3j x 5) inches 

Medium ISmo or 18° (octodecimo) 4 it 61 ' 

Cap 8vo or 8° (octavo) 4i x 7 " 

Medium 16mo or 16° (sextodecimo^ 4} x 61 " 

Medium 12mo or 12° (duodecimo) sj x 7J " . 

Demy 8vo or 8° (octavo) 5) x 81 " 

Medium 8vo or 8° (octavo) '. . , 6 x 9! " 

Royal 8vo or 8° (octavo) 61x10 " 

Super Royal 8vo or 8° (octavo) 7 x 11 ' 

Imperial 8vo or 8° (octavo) Sixlll " 

Quarto, 4to 91 x 12 " 

Folio , ..12 X 19 " 



TO FIND THE WEIGHT OF STOCK 

To find the weight of any number of sheets of paper, multiply 
the number of sheets by double the weight per ream and point 
off three places. The result will be the weight in pounds and 
fractions. Example: What is the weight o( 1738 sheets of 36- 
pound double-cap? 

1738 

72_ 

3476 



Ans.: 125.136 pounds 
The weight is 125 I'^iooo pounds. When there is a traction of a 
pound, take the next pound higher, which gives us, for estimat- 
ing purposes, in the example above, 126 pounds. 

Perhaps the rule will be understood more easily if we take an 
obvious example: 

What is the weight of 5000 sheets of 20-pound folio? 
5000 

40 

Ans.: 200.000 pounds 
Five thousand sheets is 10 reams, and 10 reams of 20-pound 
paper of course weigh 200 pounds. 

Excepting where the amount of stock is even reams, the weight 
can be found more quickly by the above rule than any other 
way with which the writer is familiar. 
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WEIGHT OF TYPE IN ANY SIZE PAGE 

Divide the number of square inches in the page by 4; the re- 
sult will approximate the weight of type to be used in settiog 
the page. Twenty-five per cent should be added as an allow- 
ance for the type which necessarily remains in the case. The 
.same rule may be used in estimating the amount of metal re- 
quired per page for machine composition. No allowance is 
made for "type remaining in cases" in machine composition, of 
course. If the recessed linotype mold is used for 10-point bodies 
and larger, the weight of the metal is reduced approximately 23 

BOOK PAPERS— STOCK SIZES 

Following are sizes of Book Papers that are usually carried 
in stock by all paper dealers: 



COVER PAPER— STOCK SIZES 



BOOK-BINDERS' SIZES 
Sizes below are actual measurement of boards. 

32mo 31 I 4i 

18mo 31 I 6i 

16mo 41 X 6| 

12mo 41 X 7f 

Crown 8vo 5) x 8i 

Regular 8vo. 6 x 9i 

Royal 8vo , . 6} x 101 

Imperial 8vo 7) x HI 

Quarto 8} x 12| 
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STANDARD TYPE MEASUREMENTS 

One point, .01384 oF an inch. 
One pica, .16608 of an inch. 

Six picas, .99648 of an inch. A standard inch is a tr 
than 3} thousandths longer than six picas. 

The standard height of type is .918 of an inch. 



POINT SYSTEM 

Note. — A point is approximately one seventy- second of an 

1 Point— 12 to Pica. 

2 " 6 to Pica. 

3 " 4 to Pica. 
3i ' Brilliant. 

4 ' 3 to Pica. 
4i " Diamond. 

5 ** Pearl. 
5i " Agate. 

6 " Nonpareil. 

7 " Minion. 

8 " Brevier. 

9 " Bourgeois. 

10 " Long Primer. 

11 " Small Pica. 

12 " Pica. 

14 " 2-line Minion, or English. 

15 " 3-line Pearl. 

16 " 2-line Brevier, or Columbian. 

18 " 3-line Nonpareil, or Great Primer. 

20 " 2-line Long Primer, or Paragon. 

24 " 2-line Pica. 

30 ' 5-line Nonpareil. 

36 ' 3-line Pica, or Double Great Primer. 

42 " 7-line Nonpareil. 

48 " 4-line Pica. 

54 ■ 9-line Nonpareil. 

60 " 5-iine Pica. 

72 " 6-line Pica. 

The standard of measurement of all sizes of type is the em 
quad, not the letter m. The basis of measurement is the lower- 
case alphabet from a to z, inclusive, and the ems used are the 
same body as the type measured. 
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BINDERY TERMS 

Bands. — The cords whereon the signatures of a volume are 
sewn. When sewn flexible the bands appear on the back of the 
book; when (he bands are let in the back by sawing grooves, 
narrow strips of leather are sometimes glued across the back of 
the book to give the appearance of raised bands. Bands are 
called "strings" in some binderies. 

Bleed. — When the margins of a book {or other printed 
sheets) are cut down into the print it is said to have been bled. 

Blind Tooling. — Impressions of the finisher's tools, without 
gold. Sometimes called "antique." 

Bosses. — Brass or other metal ornaments fastened upon the 
boards of books. 

Check Binding. — Light strawboard or other material for the 
sides, usually covered with paper, and with either cloth ot leather 
back. Check-bound books are stitched through the side with 
either wire or thread, and are cut flush. 

Crushed. — A term applied to the process of pressing books 
between sheets of metal to smooth or give finish to coarse-grained 



Dentelle Border. — A border on the covet of a leather-bound 
book imitating lace. 

Doubl£. — When both inside and outside of the cover o( a 
book is lined with leather it is termed double. 

End Sheets. — The leaves beginning and ending a book which 
are pasted down upon the covers. 

Ends and Bands. — A book bound in sheep with rus^a back 
and bands of russia across top and bottom of boards, and with 
a russia band extending about half way across cover in center. 

Extra Bound.— A book with a russia back, but with a sheep 
center-piece on the sides entirely surrounded with a band of russia. 

Fillet. — A tool used in finishing. 

Finishing. — The process of ornamenting and of otherwise 
making perfect the cover of a book. 

Forwarding.— The process of getting the book ready, after 
it is sewn, for the finishing. 

Full Bound Extra. — A book bound in full russia, spring 
back, double raised bands, extra finishing. 

Note. — Books bound Extra, Ends and Bands, or Full Bound 
Extra, have spring backs, double raised bands (or hubs), and ex- 
tra finishing in other ways. They usually include what is known 
as a "patent back," which means that the sections are sewed to 
stubs of linen, allowing the book to open perfectly flat. 
.12 
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Gaufre Ed^es. — Impressions made with the tools o( a 6n- 
isher on the gilt edges of a book. 

Half BlodiDg. — A sewed book with leather back and cloth 
sides and some times with leather comers. Covers extend over 
the edges aod cloth and leather are turned in. Half-bound 
books include lettering in gold on back. 

Head-Bands. — The cloth edging seen just in^de the back 
at both top and bottom of the better-bound books. Head- 
bands are used in both cloth and leather bindings. 

Polishing. — The process of finishing the leather to give it 
gloss and richness. 

Quarter Binding.— A sewed book with leather back and 
strawboard sides, covered with paper turned over the edges. 

Three-Quarter Binding. — A book with leather spring back 
and raised bands; sides of cloth, with leather comers; extension 
covers. The binding includes lettering and finishing on back 
with gold. 

Whlp-atltch. — A book made up of single leaves must be 
whip- stitched. Such a book is made up of sections of eight or 
more leaves, according to the thickness of the stock, and is sewed 
by over-casting on either bands or ifords. 

SPEED AND SIZE OF PULLEYS 
Diameter of Driving Pulley. 

To find the diameter of the driving pulley when the diameter 
of the driven pulley and the number of revolutions per minute 
of each are given. 

Rule. — The diameter of the driving pulley equals the product 
of the diameter and number of revolutions of the driven pulley 
divided by the number of revolutions of the driving pulley. 

Example. ^Thc driving pulley makes 200 revolutions per 
minute. The driven pulley makes 300 revolutions per minute 
and is 20 inches in diameter. Multiplying 300 (the revolutions 
pet minute of the driven pulley) by 20 (its diameter), we have 
6000 as the product, which, divided by 200, the number of revo- 
lutions of the driving pulley, gives us 30, which is the diameter 
in inches the driving pulley must be. 

Diameter of Driven Pulley. 

The number of revolutions per minute the driven pulley 
nriust make being known, and the numberVif revolutions and 
diameter of the driving pulley being also known, how shall we 
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find the diameter the driven pulley must be so that it will make 
the required number of revolutions per minute? 

Rule. — The diameter of the driven pulley equals the product 
of the diameter and number of revolutions of the driving pulley 
divided by the number of revolutions of the driveo pulley. 

Example. — The diameter of the driving pulley is 30 inches, 
and it makes 200 revolutions per minute. What must be the 
diameter ot the driven puUey to make 300 revolutions per min- 
ute? Multiplying 200 (the revolutions ot the driving pulley) by 
30 (its diameter), we have 6000 as the product, which divided 
by 300, the speed of the driven pulley, gives us 20, the diameter 
in inches the driven pulley must be. 

Speed of the Driveii PuUey. 

The diameter of the driven pulley, ^nd the number of revolu- 
tions and diameter of the driving pulley, being known, how shall 
we lind the number of revolutions per minute the driven pulley 
will make? 

Rule. — The number of revolutions of the driven pulley 
equals the product of the diameter and the number o£ revolu- 
tions of the driver divided by the diameter of the driven pulley. 

Example. — The diameter of the driving pulley is 30 inches, 
and it makes 200 revolutions per minute. Multiplying 200 (the 
revolutions of the driver) by 30 (its diameter) gives us 6000 as 
the product. Dividing 6000 by 20, the diameter of the driven 
pulley, gives us 300, which is the number of revolutions it will 
make per minute. 

Speed of the Drivinft Pulley. 

The diameter and number of revolutions per minute of the 
driven pulley and the diameter of the driving pulley being 
known, how shall we find the number ot revolutions per minute 
of the driving pulley? 

Rule. — The number of revolutions of the driving pulley 
equals the product of the diameter and number of revolutions of 
the driven pulley divided by the diameter ot the driving pulley. 

Example.— The diameter ot the driven pulley is 20 inches, 
and it makes 300 revolutions per minute. The diameter of the 
driving pulley is 30 inches. Multiplying 300 (the speed of the 
driven pulley) by 20 (its diameter) gives us 6000 as the product. 
Dividing 6000 by 30 (the diameter of the driving pulley) and we 
have 200, the number of revolutions per minute the driving 
pulley is making. 
34 
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NUMBER OF ENVELOPES THAT ARE CUT FROM THE 
FOLLOWING SIZES OF PAPER 
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ENVELOPE SIZES 

Sizes below are not uniform with all manufacturers. 
Bank. 

No, 6 4) I 6i 

" 7 4A» 7i 

" 8 5 s 7i 
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ENVELOPE SIZES— Concluded. 

Baronial. 

No. 4 3i X 4H 

" 5 4Ax 5A 

Commercial. 

No. 3 ' 2Hi 4i 

" 4 21 X 5i 

" 5 3i It 5i 

" 6 31 I 6 

" 6i 3i i6i 

" ^ 31 x6H 

■ " 9 3Hx8i. 

"10 4i X 91 

" 11 41 xlOl 

*• 12 4J xU 

" 14 5 illi 

Coin. — Op«n End. 

No. 3 '.... 21 s 4i 

" 5 2i X 5i 

" 7 3i x3i 

Drug. 

No. 1 IJ X 2J 

" 2 2Ax31 

" 3 2ftx 31 

Pamphlet. 

No. 2 61 xlO 

" 3 6! xlOi 

Pay. 

No. 2 2 Ax 4A 

Photograph. — Open End. 

Cabinet 4ttx H 

Wide Imperial Cabinet 5) x 71 

Portfolio. 

No. 1 51 X 8i 

" 2 6i X 8i 

" 3 6A»9A 
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RULED-PAPER SIZES 

Inches Sheet 

Commercial Noleheads SJ i 8i 1 Folio 

Hotel Noteheads 5j i 11 i Folio 

Packet Noteheads 5i i 9 } Medium 

Royal Packet Noteheads 6 k OJ j Royal 

Demy Letter-heads 8 Jt lOi J Demy 

Folio Letter-heads 8i H J Folio 

Memorandum-heads 8i x 51 J Folio 

Billheads— sixes, 3000 to ream 81 x 4 j I Cap 

Billheads — quarters, 2000 to ream . . . . 8i x 7 J Cap 

Billheads— thirds, 1500 to ream Si x 9} J D. Cap. 

Billheads— halves, 1000 to ream sj x 14 j Cap 

Regular Statements sj x NJ J Folio 

Hotel Statements 5| x 11 i Folio 

Head-and-tail SUtements 51 x Hj i Folio 

Gem Statements lif x sj V'au Folio 

Infant Statements 4i x 5i -^ Folio 

Square Statements SJ x 5| Y12 Folio 

Yankee Statements 31 x 8l V12 Folio 



EQUIVALENT WEIGHTS OF PAPER 

Given, the size and weight of the paper to be matched, and 
the size of the paper that it is desired to use, as known quantities. 

Multiply the width by the leogth of the size desired, thus 
getting the number of square inches in the sheet, then multiply 
by the weight of the known or basis paper. 

Divide the product obtained by the square inches in the basis 
or known weight, and the quotient will be the weight of the size 
desired. 

TYPE SHOULDERS 

Fonts of type east onlhe modern lining system have shoul- 
ders below the faces of the letters as follows, the figures designat- 
ing the number of points: 
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TYPE SHOULDERS— Concluded 

Ponls^ Fool! o! « 



PROOF-READERS' MARKS 

Bad letter. 



J^ Push down space. 

W Turn over. 

Cyj Dele— Ute out. 
=ff^ Space. 

'^ Close up. 

Period. 

li Comma. 

/' ColOD. 

// Semlcoloii 



l/^ Apostiophc 

A Hyphen. 
; Straighten. 

I Move to left. 

1 Move to right. 

p Em quad. 
Em dash. 
Two-em dash. 



/-- 
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1 Paragraph. 

No f No Paragraph. 

wf. Wrong font, 

stet Let it stand. 

Ir. Transpose. 

Caps Capital letters, 

s. c. Small caps. 

Rom. Roman. 

A line both above and below letters or words, and the marks 
repeated in the margin, denotes faulty alignment. 

Ordinarily, one line drawn under a word indicates italics; two 
lines, SMALL caps; three lines, CAPS. 

A PROOF BEFORE READING 

"There is nothing advantageous to the printer 
advocated by any organization which was not 
long ago taken up by the United Typothetie and 
Frankhn Clubs of America and made a part of 
its work. But no other association has a range 
of activities at all comparable to that, of the Ty- 
pothetae. Use your influence there fore to put 
an end Co the folly which isfrittering away so 
much of the power of organization through spo- 
radic independent movements," says one writer." 
"It takes years to build up a strong and success- 
ful organization such as the United Typothetx 
of America. For that reason the thing to do is 
to take advantage of the excellent and energetic 
organization|weflhave. Get what we want now 
instead of wasting our efforts in sporadic move 
ments which, even though their intentions are 
thoroughly good, cannot possibly bear fruit un- 
der ten to twenty years, if, indeed they ever can." 

r ■ 
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THE MARKED PROOF 
"There is nothing advantageous to the printer 
advocated by any organization which i 
long ago taken up by the United JjT"^ 
Franklin Clubs of America and made a part of 
its work. But no other association has a rang^ ^ 3/ 
of activities at all comparable toibatTjftHe Ty-^ 
. ,. pothetae. Use your influence'ther^ore^ put ' 
T^ an end to the folly which ijf ritterinR away so ■y 
mucn ot the power of organiiation through spo- 
radic independent movements," says one writer.*"- cP 
"It take* years to build up a strong and success- 
ful organization such as the United Typothetx 
i of America. For that reason the thing to do is 
^ to take advantag e of the excellent and energetic 
organizatioijw^ave. Get what we want now 
instead of wasting our efforts in sporadic move^_,.---/• 
ments which, even though their intentions are 
thoroughly good, cannot possibly bear fruit un- 
der ten to twenty years, if, indeed^the y ever can." J 

THE CORRECTED PROOF 

"There is nothing advantageous to the printer 
advocated by any organization which was not 
long ago taken up by the United Typothetie and 
Franklin Clubs of America and made a part of 
its work. But no other association has a range 
of activities at all comparable to that of the Ty- 
pothetae. Use your influence, therefore, to put 
an end to the folly which is frittering away so 
much of the power of organization through spo- 
radic independent movements," says one writer. 
"It takes years to build up a strong and success- 
ful organization such as the United Typothetx 
of America. For that reason the thing to do is 
to take advantage of the excellent and energetic 
organization we have. Get what we want now 
instead of wasting our efforts in sporadic move- 
ments which, even though their intentions are 
thoroughly good, cannot possibly bear fruit un- 
der ten to twenty years, it, indeed, they ever can." 
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F. HoFdcc Teal], in a 


eview a[ the Snt edition of thia hooli which appeared 


inthf/^owJi'rii.fcr. crit 


cised this marking. His iritiiism was that it is not 


.rtislk. Thtsokeadan 


d aim dI prool-marks is to so clearly shon Ihe com- 


pMilor what k wanttd I 




haviibsolultly nothing! 


common. The wise printer will look at the matter 


fmn a purely utilitarian s 


andpoint — ^tbe standpoint o[ accuracy and economy. 




rtistic abdlly on Ihe finished job, ml oa the proof- 


shW, The author has fi 


st-hand knowledge of the matter from the sUnd- 


point ot both the prooi- 


eader and compositor, and, quite regardless of all 
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INDEX 



Page Rule No. 

Abbreviations 7, 8 3-8 

Adjectives, compounding of 10 26 - 

Ages 17 94 

Avenue 17 100 

Bindery terms , . . 32 , , , . 

Book-binders' sizes 30 

Book-paper sizes 30 .... 

Brackets 13 60, 61 

Capitalization 8, 9, 17 9-22,104,105 

Citations 9 23, 24 

Colon 14 63 

Comma 12,13 54^56,59,62 

Comma in series of words 12 54 

Comma not superseded by conjunction. ... 12 54 

Commas 18 108, 109 

Composition, value per square inch 24 .... 

Compounds 9, 10 26-27 

Conjunction 12 54 

Contractions 11 46 

County 17 100 

Cover-paper sizes 30 .... 

Dash and comma 13 SH 

Dash as a punctuation- mark 13 62 

Dash-rules 10 28 

Dash-rules, spacing each side 11 40, 40-a 

Dates 10 29-^1 

Decimal measurements of type 31 .... 

Decimal length of six pica ems 31 .... 

Decimals and fractions 17 98 

Division of words 10 32-3.'i 

Diameter of driving pulley 33 .... 

Diameter of driven pulley 33 
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Page Rule No. 

Diagram of page layout , 26 .... 

Diphthong 14 66-68 

Doubling 15 86 

Ems in one pound of type 23 

Ema in square inch 23 

Em measurement of type 31 

Envelope sizes 35, 36 

Envelopes to sheet 35 

Equivalent number of pages 25 

Equivalent weights of paper 37 

Explanatory notes 19-21 

Extracts, space above and below 11 44 

Figures. . ,~ 17 95-99 

Figures to be centered 17 101 

Final al 14 72, 73 

Finale 16 89,90 

Final f, I, or s 15 84, 85 

Final 11 15 88 

Finals 14 69 

Final te 14 70, 71 

Final y 16 81,92 

Flat writing-paper sizes 28 .... 

Fore word 5 

For the estimator 23 

Fractions and decimals 17 98 

Fractions, compounding of 9 25 

Galley lines 7 2 

General information 23 .... 

Headings 17,18 106,107,110 

Headings, space above and below 11 41, 41-a 

Height of type 31 .... 

Indefinite amounts 17 97 

Indention and spacing 11 36-48 

Indention in typewritten letters 18 .... 

Indention of citations 11 39 

Indention of poetry 14 65 

Italics 12 49-51 

Layout for a book-form 26 , . , , 

Laying out the margins . 

Leaders 

Leaf and page 

44 
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Page 

Leade in 1000 ems 23 

Lists of articles and prices or weights 13 

Length ot line 12 

Length of dash-riilea 10 

Margins of a book 26,27 

Marks of parenttiesis, punctuation about. . 13 

Marked proofshcet 40 

Measure 12 

Metric system, abbreviations M 

Months 17 

Names used by early printers to denote 

page sizes 29 

Need (or organization 3 

Nicknames. 13 

No doubling 15 

Nouns, compounding of 10 

Numbered or lettered paragraphs 11 

Numerals, Roman 13 

Office style 7 

Pages of a book, sequence of , , 23 

Page, symmetrical dimensions 26, 27 

Paper, equivalent weights of , 37 

Paragraphs, indention of , . . , , 11 

Paragraphs, numbered or lettered 11 

Periods of time 17 

Point system 31 

Possessive case 12 

Proof- readers' marks 38-40 

Punctuation 12 

Punctuation -marks and quotation-marks . . 14 

Punctuation- marks, space following 12 

Punctuation of lists of articles 13 

Punctuation of parenthetical words or 

clauses 13 

Punctuation of tabular work 1^ 

Quad lines considered in spacing 11 

Quotations 14 

Quotation-marks and punctuation-marks. , 14 

Quotation marks in poetry , . . , , 14 

Relative number of ems to page, , 25 

Roman numerals .,.,.,. 13 
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Page 

Ruled-paper sizes 37 

Semicolon 13 

Sequence of the pages of a book 23 

Singular nouns, possessive case 12 

Sises of book paper 30 

Sizes of books, binders' measurements 30 

Sizes of cover paper 30 

Sizes of envelopes 35, 36 

Sizes of flat writing-paper 28 

Sizes of ruled paper 37 

Sizes, untrimmed leaf 29 

Spacing 11, 12 37 

Spacing above and below dashes 11 

Space between paragraphs in typewritten 

letters 18 

Space following puncluation- marks 12 

Speed and size of pulleys 33, 34 

Speed of driven pulley 34 

Speed of driving pulley 34 

Spelling 14-16 

SpeUout 17 

Square inches in 1000 ems 23 

States, abbreviations 7 

Sutistics 17 

Stenographers, special rules for 18, 19 

Stock, weight of 29 

Street 17 

Symmetrical page 27 

Table of square-inch values, composition . . 24 

Tabular work 17, 18 

Time of day 17 

Trimming- margins 26, 27 

Type, em measurement of 31 

Type measurements 31 

Type shoulders 37, 38 

Type, weight of 30 

Untrimmed-leaf sizes. , 29 

Weight of stock 29 

Weight of type 30 

Words in pairs 12 

Words in square inch 23 

46 
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